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FOREMEN OF THE NATION’S COOPERATIVE RECREATIONAL DOMAIN 


On the Left, W. B. Greeley, Chief of the Forest Service; on the Right, Stephen T. Mather, 
Director of the National Park Service 
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GOING-TO-THE-SUN MOUNTAIN, GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


The climbers, Dorothy E. Pilley, of London, England, and Professor J. A. Richards are ascending a crag on the north-east slope of 
Mount Jackson north of Blackfeet Glacier. Across the canyon on the right is seen the slope of Citadel Mountain. 
The sharp peak to the left of Going-to-the-Sun is Piegan Mountain. 
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COME, LET US WORK TOGETHER 


By the Editor 


ESOLUTIONS by the Trustees of the National Parks 
I Association, repreduced on this page, will appeal to 
national common sense. 

Almost continually for six or seven years industrial and 
local neighborhood interests have tried by every device 
known to Congressional practise to divert the National 
Parks System from its national purpose to purposes of 
their own. Their ignorance and inappreciation of the na- 
ture and standards of this most extraordinary of our na- 
tional institutions may still in some part explain their per- 
sistence, but it ean no longer excuse it. 

Now that congressional politicians, also, have joined the 
raiding by picking and authorizing national parks to help 
win elections, the time has 


both, and ready to welcome both when facts and the 
vision are fairly placed before them. 

In this movement we invite earnest cooperation of pa- 
triotic, forward-fronting men, women, and organizations 
throughout the country. 


Congress and the System 


It is self-seeking minorities, only, which endanger the 
System, but, as these enter the lists organized to put over 
definite commercial projects, and as they are backed by 
political influence and ably represented in Congress, the 
safety of the whole often hangs upon a single issue. 

National Parks are not yet defined in the law, which is 

the principal reason why 





come for the people of the 
country who know and ap- 
preciate this unique national 
possession. to combine for 
aggressive action on a na- 
tional scale. All together, 
let us move to establish once 
for all the tradition of the 
System's special status in 
Congress, and the record of 2. 
its standards in law. 

This can be done only by 


popular nation-wide  de- 
mand upon Congress. In 
preparation for that, we 3. 
must first engage, all to- 


gether, in a campaign of 
public education in National 
Park history, standards, 
purpose-and usefulness. 


A Nation-Wide Campaign 4 

Fortunately there are sev- 
eral millions of us, scattered 
throughout all the States, 
who know and appreciate 
the character and useful- 
ness of the System, most of 


help perpetuate it. And for- 
tunately the very great ma- 
jority of the millions who 
do not yet know and appre- 
ciate are fully capable of 





| NATIONAL PARK STANDARDS 
(By the Trustees of the National Parks Association) 
RESOLVED : 

1. That the National Parks Association 
itself to the maintenance of the historic standards 
of the National Parks System ; 

That it reaffirms its steadfast belief in a single 
standard in selection of National Parks, and its 
belief that any departure from such a policy can 
result only in deterioration of the entire system ; 

That, since doubts have been expressed as to the 
standards of some national park areas authorized pa 
conditionally which have not yet qualified, it will 
review such areas through a committee, and also 
National Parks already created which are re- 
puted below standard, and report its findings; 

. That it protests to Congress against creation of Na- 

tional Parks without submission of every such 
bill creating a National Park to the Secretary of 
the Interior for report by the National Park Ser- 
vice, which is the Government’s one permanent, 
responsible body of professional experts; and 
whom we believe willing to 5. That it will endeavor to perfect and protect the 

National Parks System in order that it may fully 

realize its mission of inspiration and education 

to the American people and the nation. 


theories destructive of the 
System’s genius and stan- 
dards so often find ready 
backing in Congress. 

The fact is that the ma- 
jority of members do not 
themselves know the Sys- 
tem’s history and purposes, 
a fact which, upon realiza- 
tion that the personnel of 
Congress changes at least a 
quarter every two years, we 
need not find surprising. 
Few business men are con- 
cerned with so wide and dis- 
tracting a range of activities 
members of Congress. 
There is little time to dig in- 
to history. Besides, follow- 
ing traditional methods, our 
1ational legislature considers 
national park bills as iso- 
lated proposals, without ref- 
erence to the needs of the 
System of which the areas 
are promoted as units. How 
can prevision, planning and 
wisdom be expected of such 
conditions ? 

It is up to the people, 
therefore, to instruct their 
own representatives. On 
their direct demand, only, 
is it possible to establish in 


rededicates 

















‘THE PERMANENCY AND ETERNAL VALUE 
OF THE BEAUTY OF OUR NATIVE LAND”’ 
By C. C. LirtLe 
President of the University of Michigan 
+. O FAIL in sincere appreciation of the pro- 

found beauty of our National Parks is a con- 
fession of narrow national vision. To those who 
truly love America, I know of no more happy duty 
than to acclaim her natural grandeur. This can 
be done most intelligently by acquiring a knowledge 
of her National Parks,—areas set aside for the edu- 
‘ation of our citizenry in the permanency and eternal 
value of the beauty of their native land. 











Congress a permanent tradition of the special character 
and inviolability of the great National Institution which 
our National Parks System really is. Spreading the news 
to millions in order that they may influence their own 
representatives is the first step toward recording perma- 
nently the national aspiration. 


What National Parks Really Are 


National Parks have always been, are now, and must 
always remain areas of original unmodified natural condi- 
tions, each the finest scenic example of its kind in the 
country, preserved as a system from all industrial use. 

The National Parks System was born of the instinct to 
preserve for all time extraordinary beauty and majesty of 
native landscape in original unmodified record; it was de- 
veloped by the genius of the people, without conscious 
planning, through a generation and a half of park making; 
this product analyzed by the first National Parks Adminis- 
tration in 1915, its purposes and standards were formulated 
for the conscious upbuilding of the future. The System 
is thus revealed a unique expression of the combined ideal- 
ism and practicality which make this nation great. 

In recent years its special departments of usefulness have 
become widely recognized. 

With industry rapidly absorbing the remaining western 
wilderness, laying low its forest and harnessing its waters 
for power, the value of national parks as museum examples 
of the country our fathers found here, unmodified from 
the hands of the Creator, has become widely appreciated. 

With the all pervading national beauty of our land every- 
where disclosed and exploited by the motor, the national 
usefulness of our one special gallery chosen of masterpieces 
only is doubly apparent. 

With greatest examples only of the full range of crea- 
tive process and achievement, and plant and animal de- 
scent shown in original sequence from the beginning, we dis- 
cover in this System of original works of nature, with its 
galleries and its laboratories, a Super-University of Nature 
which is beyond any valuation whatever and will increase 
in usefulness through generations to come. 


Recreation Serves Higher Uses, Also 


Recreational, of course, the System is, also. No doubt it 
has become the most conspicuous, if one of the lesser, of the 
nation’s provisions to meet the demands of a motorized age. 
Tourists among the plains, mountains and cities of our 
great west stop in passing at our standard National Parks 
to the total of a million and a half a year. 

These constitute, in their brief visits, the student body of 
our Super-University of Nature, and if many of them will 
carry away a sufficient vision of Nature’s ways and deeds, 
there so notably disclosed, to affect their conceptions of 
Creation, of their own relations thereto, and of the dignity 
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and grandeur of their country, the System by this partial 
service alone will have justified existence. 

But all its many services, except the minor one of play 
which it shares with all outdoors, will swiftly pass unless 
its standards, which alone differentiate it from State Parks 
and National Forests, are scrupulously preserved. 


We Must Also Perfect the System 


We cannot rest only on spreading popular knowledge 
of the the System’s status, and having it recorded in law. 
We must also perfect it. Fifty-five years of park building 
have not been unaccompanied by mistakes. Areas have 
crept in so insignificant, so absurdly inconsistent, as to be 
instantly recognized by all as blunders; and parks have 
been authorized, but not yet admitted to the System, con- 
cerning whose fitness for inclusion in so special a collection 
grave doubts are widely entertained. 

Existing laws also require revision. One was passed in 
1920 under which all new National Parks are subject to 
option of the Federal Power Commission concerning intro- 
duction of water power. Avoidance of this necessitates an 
excepting clause in each new bill, in other words a clause 
to repeal the law for each new park in turn as created. 

And last May a National Park to help win an election 
was authorized by substituting recommendation of a tem- 
porary, irresponsible, advisory Commission for the custo- 
mary examinations and sanctions of permanent responsible 
government organizations. Thus was created a danger- 
ous precedent for the System’s future political prostitution 
which it is very necessary to nullify. Not only should the 
National Parks System be defined, but protecting safe- 
guards should be established against hasty and _ill-con- 
sidered park making. 

There is real work to be done, and plenty of it. 

It is no job for an organization, but for the public- 
spirited organizations of the nation in cooperation. It can 
be accomplished only by the people themselves, from ocean 
to ocean and lakes to gulf, working faithfully and persis- 
tently for as many months or years as shall be necessary to 
accomplish. Let us all get to work, together. 


A NATIONAL PARK CREED 


By Joun C. Merriam 
President Carnegie Institution of Washington 





Wauue the National Parks serve in an important 
sense as recreation areas, their primary uses extend 
far into that fundamental education which concerns 
real appreciation of nature. Here beauty in its truest 
sense receives expression and exerts its influence along 
with recreation and formal education. To me the 
parks are not merely places to rest and exercise and 
learn. They are regions where one looks through the 
veil to meet the realities of nature and of the unfath- 
omable power behind it. 


I cannor say what worship really is—nor am I sure 
that others will do better—but often in the parks, I 
remember Bryant’s lines, ‘‘Why should we, in the 
world’s riper years, neglect God’s ancient sanctuaries, 
and adore only among the crowd, and under roofs that 
our frail hands have raised?’’ National Parks repre- 
sent opportunities for worship through which one 
comes to understand more fully certain of the attri- 
butes of nature and its Creator. They are not objects 
to be worshipped, but they are altars over which we 
may worship. ; 
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Photograph by HENRY A. STROH MEYER Copyright UNDERWOOD aND UNDERWOOD 


HISTORIC PHOTOGRAPH OF ROOSEVELT AND MUIR ON GLACIER POINT, YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


Taken during the ‘‘tour of the President to the Pacific Coast’’ from April 1 to June 5, 1903, on whieh Mr. Strohmeyer 


represented Underwood & Underwood. 








Photograph by Frep H. Kiser 


Seen from the Sexton Glacier Trail. 
kian shale of the Mountain’s base. 


MOUNTAINEERING IN 


RED 


A glimpse is seen of St. Mary Lake, glowing red from reflection of the Algon 
Slope to the right rises abruptly to Going-to-the-Sun Mountain 





EAGLE MOUNTAIN, GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


THE ALPS AND ROCKIES 


Man’s Emulation of the Mountain Goat of Comparatively Recent Origin. Every Crag in the 
Alps has now been Mastered; the Rockies are the Coming Mecca of the Climber 


By Dororuy E. Pruuey 
Ladies’ Alpine Club, London, England 


recent in origin. There was a time when nobody in 
Europe or in the world looked upon mountains with any 
feelings but those of indifference or abhorrence. At best 
they were inconvenient, barren, obstacles to travel. At 
their worst, as when the winter pilgrim tried to cross 
the snowy Grand St. Bernard, they were nightmare horrors, 
worse demons than even the whirlwind and 


Ob modern cult of the mountains is comparatively 


haunted by 
the avalanche. 

‘I have been on the Mount of Jove,’’ wrote John de 
Bremble in the early middle ages, ‘‘on the one hand look- 
ing up to the heavens of the mountains; on the other, 
shuddering at the hell of the valleys, feeling myself so 
much nearer heaven that I felt sure my prayer would be 
heard. ‘Lord,’ I said, ‘restore me to my brethren that I may 
tell them that they come not to this place of torment where 
the marble pavement of the stony ground is ice alone and 
you cannot set your foot safely. There is every facility for 
a fall to certain death. Let us henceforth devote our pen to 
the narrative of more worthy matters.’ ’’ 


Even in Dr. Johnson’s time, the Scottish hills were to the 
cultivated climber highly distasteful objects, and, later still, 
a friend of Wordsworth was so impressed by his own dar- 
ing in ascending Helvellyn, a grassy three thousand foot 
hillock, that he required to be let bieed twice during the 
expedition as a precaution against overexcitement. 

But a change came. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century a few wandering eccentrics and curious naturalists 
were discovering Mont Blane and the Bernese Oberland. 
No one quite knows how or why the change came about. 
It was probably part of the same wide movement which 
was responsible, amongst other things, for Jean Jacques 
Rousseau (to whom the discovery of ‘‘Nature’’ has often 
been attributed) and the French Revolution. However 
it happened, the new craze for mountain scenery spread 
rapidly once ‘it had become well established. In time Rus- 
kin came to be its prophet. Ruskin was not the first to 
feel, but he was the first to say, that a moss-grown granite 
boulder meant more to him, with its suggestions of the 
hills, than any seaside stretch of sands or meadow country, 














Photograph by Ray-BELL Fiims, Inc 
CLIMBING MOUNT ALTYN, GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


Showing full length of MeDermott Lake, with Many Glacier Hotel on left. Lake Josephine lies beyond, seen at top of picture. 
Trail to right leads to Swifteurrent Pass 
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MOUNT EDWARDS AND EDWARDS RIDGE, GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


The English climber, Dorothy E. Pilley of the Ladies’ Alpine Club, London, who attained many of Glacier’s summits last summer, 
is seen ascending Edwards Ridge 
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however lovely. Meantime the sporting side of the moun- 
tains, as well as their poetic and romantic appeal, had be- 
gun to be developed. 

All the big peaks of the Alps had been climbed by 1870, 
the hardest naturally remaining to the last. It is notable 
that the English took the lead in this conquest of the Alps, 
most of the really difficult peaks falling to their share. 
After this came the main onslaught. Not a face or ridge 
of any of the great mountains was left unvisited, and many 
enthusiasts specialized on the minor groups until hardly a 
corner of the entire Alps was left unexplored. 

About 1890 it was thought that the end had been reached, 
when suddenly the new phase of winter ascents began, to 
be followed not long after by the amazing growth of winter 
sports. Today the Alps are visited by countless thousands 
from all round Europe; in summer by myriads of tourists 
that range from the hardbitten mountaineer with his ice 
axe, rope, and creepers, to the school girl who plans her 
hiking tour rucksack on back with a party of friends; in 
winter by an even greater throng of winter sport devotees, 
who, skating, skiing and tobogganing, make the slopes gay 
with their brilliant varied colors. The mountains hold all 
Europe in thrall and have fully avenged earlier neglect. 

Something of this same neglect appears in the attitude 
of the American dweller in the plains towards his own mag- 
nificent mountains. He seems hardly yet to have realized 
the possibilities which lie hidden behind that jagged crest 
which overlooks so far and so nobly the swelling lands of 
Montana. And yet from Chicago the soaring summits of 
Glacier National Park, for example, are not more remote 
than those of the Alps from London. His traveling facili- 
ties at least are superior. He has no channel to cross, which, 
however attractive it may be to the swimmer, is not always 
so alluring to the tourist. And when he gets there he finds 
a playground to his heart’s desire, surpassing scenery, 
lakes, precipices, peaks, rushing streams, tree-studded up- 
land parks, rivalling one another in beauty. 

There is indeed no end to the delights which await the 
mountain lover here. If he is in need of rest, he can sit on 
the hotel veranda and gaze his fill on vast rock walls which 
flame above the sombre green of the forests, with the vivid 
hues of sunset. The Lewis overthrust has tilted, contorted 
and exposed the rock strata so that nowhere else can man 
look so readily on the oldest rocks in the world. This is 
the place in which to meditate upon the mystery of the ages. 

Or if the visitor is more vigorous, there are innumerable 
trails to be explored on horseback: the stupendous walls 
which surround Iceberg Lake with its never failing float- 
ing islands of ice; the Devil’s Elbow, an unforgettable 
incident on Swift Current Pass; Grinnell Glacier and the 
glories of shapely Gould linked to the Garden Wall; Triple 
Divide Peak, whence waters flow to the Arctic, Atlantic 
and Pacific; the flower-starred Cut Bank meadows; the 
peace-laden boughs that surround Two Medicine Lake; 
these are but a few of the visions that await him. 

If he is yet more hardy he will put on hiking boots and, 
forsaking the horse trail, will take to the narrow upper 
winding switchbacks which lift him above the trees and 
grass lands to the world of rocks and the glories of the 
upper summits. From Stark Peak, Rising Bull, or Going- 
to-the-Sun Mountain he will see the earth as a map be- 
neath him, its streams shining silver-bright, its forest- 
fringed lakes glowing as jade or agate, and beyond the 
ramparts of the purple mountains a glimpse of the plains 
whence he has come. Or hardiest of all, he may join the 
select company of the cragsmen, who can go where even the 
goat would fail to follow, to whom no precipice which gives 
firm hold for finger tips and toes is too appalling, who find 
their keenest joy in treading where no man yet has trod. 
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There are still plenty of unscaled summits to lure the ex- 
plorer to Glacier National Park. 

One is often asked how these mountains compare with 
the Alps. The reply is that both are incomparable. Every 
mountain chain has its own peculiar charm, only to be fully 
appreciated by those who know it best, and who by many 
visits have won their way into its innermost secrets. 

But the plainsman, it will be said, is naturally insensible 
to the charms of the mountains. He has acquired an af- 
fection for the unbroken horizon of the prairies, its spa- 
ciousness and that thing which is known as ‘‘the fascina- 
tion of the prairies.’’ The reply is that in Europe even the 
Dutchman, that plainsman of plainsmen, has at last fallen 
a prey to the Alps. Very many of the inhabitants of that 
vast plain, which extends from Cambridge, England, to the 
Ural Mountains, have become devotees of the sport, as well 
as amateurs of the beauty of the mountains. 

The American Rockies hold out an equal invitation. The 
dweller on the Pacific slope has already responded and a 
host of mountaineering societies is already in existence. 
It will be interesting to see how long it will be before the 
Middle West appreciates the wonderland which lies almost 
at its very door. 


CONCERNING THE ENEMY 


Q TRUGGLE is the condition of progress, and warfare the 
i) figure under which, universally, we conceive the very 
We talk of the ‘‘battle of life,’’ the 
‘‘war of the sexes,’’ the ‘‘hosts of righteousness,’’ the 
‘legions of iniquity.’’ We ‘‘win’’ success, or ‘‘fall’’ in 
effort to attain it. Every argument is a ‘‘fight,’’ every 
passage of wit a ‘‘thrust and parry.’”’ 

So even in our efforts to realize the beneficent gifts of our 
National Parks System. Those who are not with us are 
against us. We see them as enemies. But who is it, ac- 
tually, whom we fight? Let us unmask the arch enemy of 
the standards and status of our National Parks System. 

The complexity and speed of modern life make all of 
us, and often large sections of the country, specialists in 
a few only of even local questions, and keep us ignorant 
of many other questions that concern ourselves and es- 
pecially the country at large. Ours is a busy land of 
busy people, who have little time for national issues which 
are not of the conspicuous kind. 

The water power operator, for example, is blind to all 
federal land considerations except his need for waters at 
their sources. The irrigationist cannot see the national 
interest because his eyes are centered only upon certain 
arid acres for which he wants water. The ardent recre- 
ationalist sees only the public benefit of camping millions 
of vacationists out of doors in parks which he thinks the 
nation, rather than the state, should maintain. Chambers 
of Commerce see only the local prosperity inherent in na- 
tional parks at home developed and handled at the ex- 
pense of the national treasury. Even the politician sees 
only the necessity to himself, his constituency, and his 
party, for his own return to office at the next election. 

The enemy we fight, then, is neither people, nor busi- 
ness, nor state, nor section, but Ignorance. 

We shall win in the end, not by conflict, but by bring- 
ing to those who have not discovered it knowledge of the 
purpose and mission of our National Parks System. 


processes of existence. 


NEW PETRIFIED FOREST 
A remarkable petrified forest is reported discovered in 
the Big Bend region of Texas. It is said that trunks 
stand upright to the height of a hundred and fifty feet. 











Photograph by Susan P. THEW 





KERN RIVER, SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 


It is the drainage basin of this river, one of the great wildernesses of America, girt by many of America’s loftiest and ruggedest 
mountains, which Congress added to Sequoia National Park in the spring of 1926 


RESERVATION OF THE PRIMITIVE IN YOSEMITE 


Seven Square Miles Absolutely Reserved for Scientific Observation 


‘i reservation of an area within Yosemite National 

Park to remain so far as possible Nature’s absolute 
own, that is, to be entered by man only officially to make 
sure of its protection and occasionally by scientists for 
specific study, begins a practise which may well be extended 
into all our National Parks. 

The area chosen contains about seven square miles. Its 
northern boundary is the crest of the Sierra Nevada with 
its peaks, cirques, and alpine life forms. Southerly, it 
drops into levels now forested in part with a heavy growth 
of lodgepole pine, which may in time (much time) give 
way to other forest species. 

The scientific advantage of a defined area not too large 
for record of changing bo- 


While all our National Parks are completely conserved 
from industrial or any other than legitimate park use, and 
as travellers through the enormous wilderness beyond the 
small crowded areas of hotels and automobile concentra- 
tion are comparatively very few, nevertheless, for purposes 
of special study and record, areas of absolute segregation 
will prove extremely valuable to the science of the future. 

As our National Parks System examples the gamut of 
higher altitude life conditions geographically from Mount 
McKinley in Alaska and Glacier on the Canadian bound- 
ary to Zion and Grand Canyon in the desert and Hawaii in 
the tropics, of voleanic, granite and sedimentary soils, of 
mountain systems so different as the Alaskan Range, the 

Rockies, the Cascades and 





tanic and zoologie condi- 
tions through many cen- 
turies is evident. This re- 
gion is located far from 
roads and trails, and few so 
far as known, have entered 
it It will be protected by 
signs at frequent intervals, 
and may be studied only by 
special permit. 





COORDINATION NEEDFUL 
TO ACHIEVE IDEALS 
By Hersert Hoover 
If American institutions are to endure, if we are to 
achieve the ideals and happiness to which the Repub- 
lie was consecrated by its founders, diligence in coor- 
dinated, constructive effort must be maintained. 


the Sierra, and of the High 
Plateaus of the Southwest, 
the range of possible scien- 
tific usefulness is very great 
and important. We have 
few records of creation to- 
day, but we may provide for 
the future. 

Again, Yosemite sets an 
example for the System. 
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THE MOTOR TOURIST AND THE NATIONAL PARKS 


Interesting Tendencies in National Park Patronage Suggested by 
Examination of the Decade’s Travel Statistics 


J OW that little of the United States remains unpene- 
N trated by hard smooth roads and uninvaded by the 
ubiquitous motor tourist, the worry that many have long 
felt over the swift disappearance of the American wilder- 
ness has begun to attach to National Parks. With nearly 
two million visitors scored as the travel record for 1926 as 
against three hundred and fifty-six thousand ten years ago, 
with Yosemite Valley crowded like a fair ground and Se- 
quoia National Park doubling its patronage in one year, 
where, it may well be asked, are we bound? 

Let us see what statistics can tell us. 

The National Park Service has issued the following com- 
parative table of park visitation covering the last three 
vears: 





Name of Park 1924 1925 1926 
Hot Springs, Arkansas.. 164,175 265,500 260,000 
Yellowstone, Wyoming... 144,158 154,282 187,807 
Sequoia, California...... 34,468 46,677 89,404 
Yosemite, California...... 105,894 209,166 274,209 
General Grant, Calif.... 35,020 40,517 50,597 
Mount Rainier, Wash.... 161,473 173,004 161,795 
Crater Lake, Oregon.... 64,312 65,018 86,019 
Wind Cave, S. Dakota... 52,166 69,267 85,466 
Platt, Oklahoma........ 134,874 143,380 124,284 
Sully’s Hill, N. Dakota.. 8,035 9,183 19,921 
Mesa Verde, Colorado... 7,109 9,043 11,356 
Glacier, Montana........ 33,372 40,063 37,235 
Rocky Mountain, Colo.... 224,211 233,912 225,027 
Hawaii, Territory of 

OS a eae 52,110 64,155 35,000 
Lassen Voleanic, Calif... 12,500 12,596 18,739 
Mount MeKinley, Alaska 62 206 533 
Grand Canyon, Arizona. 108,256 134,053 140,252 
Lafayette, Maine........ 71,758 73,673 101,256 
ears 8,400 16,817 21,964 

pie | Ee 1,422,353 1,760,512 1,930,865 


Excluding Parks Not Up to Standard 


From the point of view of the present discussion, how- 
ever, four National Parks must be excluded from considera- 
tion because out of kind with the System both in character 
and purpose. They are: 

Wind Cave, South Dakota; 17 square miles. Limestone 
cavern underground and game refuge of the Biological 
Survey on the surface ; favorite local excursion resort. 

Platt, Oklahoma; 1% square miles; contains mineral 
springs and serves as local park for adjoining little city of 
Sulphur. 

Sully’s Hill, North Dakota; 14% square miles. A lake, a 
hill and a Biological Survey game refuge; local picnic and 
excursion resort. 

Hot Springs, Arkansas; 1% square miles; the national 
health resort; pipes its waters to hotels, baths and sani- 
tariums throughout adjoining city. 

Eliminating these and their records of attendance from 
this inquiry, let us examine the patronage figures of the 
standard parks of the System for the last ten years. 
The period ineluded is practically identical with the 
motor touring expansion which has covered the open 
country from ocean to ocean and Canada to Gulf, swarm- 
ing over mountain systems and invading the plains and 


deserts. Following are net visitations to standard parks 
with calculations of annual gain and loss: 


1916 196,857 visitors 

1917 299,319 visitors 52 per cent increase 
1918 257,842 visitors 14 per cent loss 
1919 539,497 visitors 109 per cent increase 
1920 682,290 visitors 26 per cent increase 
1921 778,932 visitors 14 per cent increase 
1922 827,774 visitors 6 per cent increase 
1923 1,001,093 visitors 20 per cent increase 
1924 1,063,103 visitors 6 per cent increase 
1925 1,273,182 visitors 20 per cent increase 
1926 1,441,194 visitors 13 per cent increase 


Not so Simple a Problem 


It must be understood, however, that the full range of 
increases quoted are not for identical areas. During the 
same decade six new national parks, Hawaii, Lassen Vol- 
canic, Mount McKinley, Grand Canyon, Lafayette, and 
Zion, have been added to the System, and their initial and 
increasing attendances are merged into the totals. These 
new fountains of patronage, for example, account for 8,000 
of the total in 1917, 2,000 in 1918, 114,245 in 1919, 139,307 
in 1920 166,329 in 1921, 200,045 in 1922, 223,458 in 1923, 
253,056 in 1924, 301,500 in 1925 and 317,544 in 1926. 

The totals therefore cannot be understood to represent 
increase either in park popularity or in motor touring. If 
it should be assumed, for example, that attendance in all 
national parks should decrease, the totals for the System 
nevertheless might still increase annually provided that 
meantime enough recreational areas with established pa- 
tronage should be added to more than offset losses. To 
predict such an occurrence would, of course, be absurd, 
but the point is worth making to warn us of the danger of 
inferring much from lump statistics. 

The decade’s average increase is seen to be 25.2 per cent 
a year, but this does not tell the story. Average increase 
for the first five of these years is 37.4 per cent a year, while 
that for the last five years is 13 per cent; which seems 
to tell a story. This striking decline in annual in- 
creases seems to have been offset in the official government 
totals by an astonishing recent increase in patronage of the 
three local excursion areas and the national health resort 
which we have not included in our consideration here only 
of the national park kind of national parks. 

Observing further the decade’s records, we note an occa- 
sional dropping back in attendance at some national park 
usually followed by recovery the following year. But the 
year 1926 showed losses of 52,177 visitors in four standard 
national parks, Mount Rainier, Glacier, Rocky Mountain 
and Hawaii, an unprecedented occurrence from which, how- 
ever, it is impossible yet to separate special significance. 


Influence of Entrance Roads 


On the other hand, increases little short of startling are 
shown in other standard parks during 1926 in two of which 
the reason is apparent. Sequoia’s jump from 46,677 in 
1925 to 89,404 in 1926, exceeding 91 per cent, followed the 
completion of a finely surfaced entrance road from the 
California state highway system. The completion, late in 
the season, of the new ‘‘all year road’’ into Yosemite 
jumped the year’s patronage from 209,166 in 1925 to 274,- 
209 in 1926, or 31 per cent. Next year, with winter travel 
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far beyond expectations and an entire spring and summer to 
score in, this road may double or more the crowds in the 
Yosemite Valley. 

There is this significant difference, however, that Yosem- 
ite’s increase was largely week-end visitation from San 
Francisco and neighborhood cities, attracted by the fine 
roads in and the day-and-night pleasures of the Valley, 
while Sequoia’s new visitors found no resort entertainments 
to amuse them, but averaged longer visits, nevertheless. 
Thousands camped in the Giant Forest for weeks. 

Another fact interfering with safe inference from the 
government's statistics is that nearness of large populations 
to several National Parks brings numerous visits a year 
from the same individuals, each of which necessarily is 
counted each time at the gateways. Another lies in the 
habit of most touring motorists of visiting several National 
Parks on the same journey, in each of which they are 
counted anew in the totals. 

Totals, therefore, mean little in terms of individuals 
visiting the System. By how many this year’s 1,441,194 
visitations to standard National Parks should be reduced 
so that we may approximate the number of individual 
visitors, there are no observed ratios to apply. 


Safety of Wildernesses 


Assisted by these figures and facts, however detached, 
one may, nevertheless, make arbitrary speculations. 

One of mine, assisted by recent observations in the parks 
themselves, is that the prevailing fear that present-day 
crowds may besmirch the purity of the System’s vast prim- 
itive wildernesses is far greater than is warranted by fact. 
The motor tourist is a motor tourist. He sticks by the road. 
He can be concentrated because he refuses to be anything 
else, and concentration of crowds within definite selected 
areas means saving the vast bulk of the System’s wilder- 
nesses from trampling and deterioration. 

The 1,441,194 visitors recorded last year in our standard 
National Parks averaged 123 to the square mile. With 
nine-tenths sticking fairly close to the roads and camps, 
invasion of the enormous outlying wildernesses is seen to be 
comparatively trifling. Saving the precious, original, 
unmodified quality of these sanctuaries of nature for use of 
those who care enough for it to endure the pleasurable 
hardships of the trail becomes, therefore, largely a matter 
of confining motor roads within certain carefully deter- 
mined precincts. 

Of course the parks must pay the cost of concentration 
by virtual destruction of the natural quality of the areas of 
concentration. The price is trifling in comparative acreage, 
but occasionally it is very costly in quality. The incom- 
parable Yosemite Valley, to name the most distinguished 
example, is, since the opening of the new road, destined to 
be the most crowded always of them all. There is no help 
for that, now. 


Is the Tidal Wave Slowing? 


Another inference, one which I advance cautiously be- 
cause of the fluctuations of past years, is that the ‘‘tidal 
wave phase’’ of the motor-touring invasion is approaching 
its peak. Travel to the parks by rail appears to be normal, 
increasing slightly each year. I find many indications, but 
no proof, that travel by touring motor is approaching that 
satisfactory condition. 

We shall always have the hosts of the wheel in our na- 
tional parks in great preponderance over those who come 
by rail. The more of them the better. They are average 
Americans, alert, open-minded, eager to see and to know. 
In them we find full appreciation of the System’s standards 
and highest purposes when once they understand them. 

In his annual report for 1926, Chief Forester W. B. 
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Greeley of the Forest Service, states that the number of 
people using national forests for recreation in 1925 was five 
times as great as in 1917. The records of the National Park 
Service show that, during the same period, thé number of 
people using national parks, all included, increased three 
and three-fifths times, an apparent inferiority of popularity 
the more striking because meantime, in 1919, the Grand 
Canyon was transferred from forests to parks. 


Not ‘‘Recreational’’ in Usual Sense 


The comparison shows recognition by tourists, also, 
that National Parks are not ‘‘recreational’’ in the National 
Forest sense. The common assumption that the ma- 
jority of motor tourists go west especially to visit our na- 
tional parks, and that hundreds of thousands use them as 
‘*playgrounds’’ appears to be unwarranted. It is true 
that hundreds of thousands sight-seeing among the 
resorts and cities of the far west or en route to vacation 
grounds in the national forests, stop in passing at one or 
more national parks to enjoy for a little the sublime natural 
spectacles with which it is their mission to inspire the people 
of the country. Those who tour for the particular purpose 
of ‘‘pleasuring’’ in national parks, though very many, 
are few compared with the multitudes who visit them 
briefly in passing. 

It is important to recognize our ‘‘ National Gallery of 
Scenic Masterpieces’? for what it is, differentiating it 
sharply from the nation’s innumerable ‘‘ playgrounds,”’ na- 
tional, state and civie. 

The ultimate usefulness of our National Parks System 
is not showing people ‘‘sights,’’ still less furnishing 
them recreation, but offering inspiration, horizons and 
perspectives, elevation of the spirit, and education 
which Nature can best impart in her ‘‘great places’’ in 
appreciation of beauty, sublimity, and of the processes of 
Creation in actual operation on a scale so great that all can 
comprehend. In contemplation of these we attain, as in no 
other experience, those perceptions which best make for 
illumination of mind and spirit and the balance and full- 
ness of living. 

The sooner the ‘‘tidal-wave phase’’ eliminates itself as an 
element in National Park patronage, so that increase year 
by year shall follow normal desire to see these great spec- 
tacles for their beauty and inspiration, in some proportion, 
say, to natural increase of population, the sooner will our 
Super-University of Nature, surviving the tidal-wave, come 
again into its own. 


FORESTERS DEMAND NATIONAL PARK STAN. 
DARDS MAINTAINED 


The following resolution was passed by the American 
Forestry Association at its annual meeting, held at New 
Haven, Connecticut, January 29, 1927: 

‘*WuHereas, many local neighborhoods are making per- 
sistent efforts to force into the National Park System in- 
ferior areas, to the inevitable lowering of the System’s 
standards. 

‘THEREFORE, the American Forestry Association ear- 
nestly protests to the President of the United States and to 
Congress against (1) any lowering whatever of the Stan- 
dards of the National Parks System, (2) any attempt to in- 
troduce sectional standards of lower quality and (3) any 
Congressional or Administrative Act having these tenden- 
cies; and 

‘*FurTHER, that it appeals to the people of the country 
to demand of Congress laws which shall define and safe- 
guard the National Parks System in its historic con- 
ception.”’ 
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A blood red monolith rising from the yellow floor of Zion Canyon. 


sandstone. 


ANGEL’S LANDING, ZION NATIONAL PARK 


The higher walls on either side are crowned with gleaming white 
Zion has well been called the ‘‘ Rainbow of the Desert.’’ Its red sandstone is marvellously weathered, in places 
to black, its trees are bright green, its desert growths are sage, its sky usually the most brilliant blue 


ZION’S “DISCOVERY” EMERGES IN CORRESPONDENCE 


History Disclosed in Letters from Gerrit Fort, then General Passenger Manager of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, and Gilbert E. Fuller, Director of the 
Raymond and Whitcomb Company 


] ERE is more light on the dramatic ‘‘discovery’’ of 
‘ a world-celebrated canyon, now a National Park, 
which was unknown to the public before 1915, although 
a center of thrifty Mormon settlement since 1862. Mean- 
time, also, it had been visited and described by geolo- 
gists, at whose instance it had been declared a national 
monument. 


From Gerrit Fort, Vice-President Boston and Maine 
Railroad 
Dear Mr. Yard: 

Your article on the discovery of Zion awakens very 
pleasant memories. The attached letter from Mr. Gilbert 
E. Fuller, Managing Director of the Raymond & Whit- 
comb Company, explains the connection of the Boston 
tourist agency to which your article refers. 

I don’t recall who organized the 1916 excursion to that 
region in which I took part—I am not disposed to claim 
credit for it. I have no doubt, however, that this explora- 
tory trip marked the real beginning of the interest in that 





region which culminated in the creation of Zion National 
Park. The personnel of the party, as I now recall it was 
as follows: 
Governor Spry of Utah. 
Gilbert E. Fuller, then, as now, Managing Director of 
Raymond & Whitcomb. 
George H. Kelly, Vice-President and Treasurer, White 
Motor Co., Cleveland. 
W. SS. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager, Union Pa- 
cific Railroad. 
D. S. Spencer, General Passenger Agent, Oregon-Short 
Line Railroad. 
J. H. Manderfield, Salt Lake representative of Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad. 
Howard H. Hays, then Manager of the Tourist Bureau 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
and the writer. 
The trip was made in a White bus, very different in type 
from the luxurious parlor car coa¢hes that are so com- 
mon on our highways today, and we drove across an al- 
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most trackless desert. In some of the primitive Mormon 
villages we visited, the inhabitants were given their first 
sight of a motor ear. 

In these towns we would always have an evening meet- 
ing in the local tabernacle, attended not only by the peo- 
ple living in the settlement, but by ranchers for many 
miles around. The Governor was making an effort to se- 
cure legislation for the building of state roads in south- 
ern Utah and would explain to his audiences the benefits 
they were likely to receive from the building of these 
roads, in an endeavor to sell them the idea of taxing 
themselves for that purpose. 

I understand that there is now a good highway all the 
way from the rail head to Zion National Park. We did 
not confine our trip to the Little Zion region, but pro- 
ceeded on to the North Rim of the Grand Canyon, camp- 
ing one night across the Canyon from El Tovar, the lights 
of that hostelry miles away serving as our bedroom 
candles. 

I set down this trip as one of the most interesting, en- 
joyable and useful in my experience. 


From Gilbert E. Fuller, Raymond and Whitcomb Co. 


Dear Mr. Fort: 

I am returning Mr. Yard's letter and the National 
Parks Bulletin; but I fear that I can make no claim of 
discovery as far as Zion is concerned. My curiosity about 
that region was excited by Baedeker’s United States 
guide book, which had an account of the upper valley 
of the Virgin River, the data of which was supplied by 
Mr. F. S. Dellenbough, who visited it in 1903. I was 
anxious at the time to find some route across the Ameri- 
ean continent that would combine the Yellowstone and 
the Grand Canyon and return through the Pacifie North- 
west, and after reading this particular account and 
later getting Captain Dutton’s report which Mr. Yard 
speaks of, I thought that this region might prove a major 
feature of scenic interest in the United States. 

Mr. Ward, who is secretary of the Raymond & Whit- 
comb Company, went out to Utah in 1915 and explored 
Zion and came back with so much enthusiasm for the 
place that I believe I persisted in trying to get you to 
go down there. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE MOUNTAIN 


FIVHE first close view of Mount Rainier from summit to 

| base, tnlike that of many spectacles of world celebrity, 
fulfills the most extravagant expectations. It is not the 
vastness of the spectacle nor the extraordinary complica- 
tion of its detail which holds the observer mute, though 
both are important elements in his astonishment, but an 
over-powering sense of unreal beauty. Appeal to the 
spiritual is unmistakable. We have the conviction that 
‘*the mountain that was God”’ is God. 

Thousands who visit the Inn for the day fail to dis- 
cover this superlative view, which is a half hour’s walk 
without sign boards to guide the seeker. Not to see this 
spectacle is not to see Mount Rainier. 

With familiarity of days or weeks of later observation, 
with analyses of the mighty spectacle and definition of its 
detail of rock and glacier, with study of its history from 
remote beginnings, with realization that a major work of 
creation is enacting before us in fullest efficiency and 
probably at customary speed, intellectual pleasure gains 
rapidly on emotional. 

But comprehension can never replace emotion ; rather, it 
deepens and ennobles it. And out of these, dimly, mysteri- 
ously dawns an uplifting, comforting sense of revelation. 
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FEDERAL LANDS SURVEY 


Report Nearly Ready of Two Years Review of Recrea- 
tional Opportunities 


te recreational survey of Federal lands undertaken 
for the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation 
more than two years ago has been completed, and the Joint 
Committee of the American Forestry Association and Na- 
tional Parks Association announces its report practically 
ready for publication. 

Of the several land surveys inaugurated as basis for es- 
tablishment of a national recreation policy, this was by far 
the most complicated because of the many and diversified 
administrations under which our federal empire is divided, 
and of lack of past consideration of unindustrial uses by the 
majority of them. Problems have been many and diversi- 
fied, and many of the government reporters upon whom the 
Joint Committee has depended have been untrained from 
this viewpoint. 

To get some idea of the area covered, if we imagine all 
government-owned lands crowded into the north-eastern 
part of the country, we should find a field extending from 
the Atlantic coast, Maine inclusive, to the Mississippi River, 
and from the Canadian boundary to a line through North- 
ern Georgia. 


Scope and Purpose 


While most Federal lands are concentrated in the far 
west, every State possesses some under a variety of ad- 
ministrations. In many states the Government has no list 
of all its holdings and insufficient appropriation to cover 
survey and listing. Many a valuable property is dis- 
covered to be National only when some would-be possessor, 
finding no title in local records, applies to the General Land 
Office for search. 

To have attempted a definitive survey, the Joint Commit- 
tee would have required a corps of professional workers and 
years of very costly work, during which countless changes of 
ownership, administration, and availability would have 
vitiated the record. What has been done by collecting, 
analyzing, mapping, indexing, studying and organizing the 
findings of government officials cooperating heartily in the 
field will realize the purpose in mind. The Survey will - 
contribute usefully to conceptions of national policy, and 
provide facts, perspectives, points of departure and sug- 
gestions for the constructive workers of the future. 

Besides its report, the Joint Committee releases to the 
National Conference valuable maps, tables, compilations, in- 
dexed facts of wide variety, and correspondence. 





TO JOIN THE NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION 


and do your part in the important work of this 
Association (see page 20), mail your name and 
address to the Treasurer, 1512 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., enclosing your check for first 
year’s dues. You will receive regularly the Na- 
tional Parks Bulletin and other publications of the 
Association, and will soon find your own working 
place in the ranks of service. 


pT EEE ae $3.00 
Contributing Membership ................ $10.00 
Sustaining membership .................. $25.00 
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WINTER GLIMPSE INTO PROPOSED GREAT SMOKY NATIONAL PARK 


Seen from Big High Mountain across Foothills to the high central ridges, clothed with their 
original unmodified Deciduous Forest. Mount Le Conte on horizon 
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NEEDLESS ROAD PROJECT ENDANGERS YOSEMITE 


Only Way to Save a Few Wildernesses In as well as Out of our National Parks 
is to Keep Motor Roads Out of Them 


‘© HAVE learned that the proposal to build an automo- 

bile road in Yosemite National Park past Vernal and 
Nevada Falls to Little Yosemite Valley is again being ear- 
nestly urged,’’ reported President Walter L. Huber to the 
directors of the Sierra Club. ‘‘This is, in my opinion, very 
undesirable. Can we not have some of our National Park 
areas free from automobiles, portable victrolas, bowling 
alleys, ete? I most earnestly urge that at this meeting you 
pass suitable resolutions expressing the emphatic opposi- 
tion of the Sierra Club to this particular road project and 
that you send copies of such resolutions to those officers of 
the National Park Service directly concerned.’’ 

Certainly no other valley in America compresses into 
area so constricted so much that is superlatively beautiful 
as the Merced Valley from its abrupt slant at the crest of 
Nevada Falls to its emergence, two thousand feet lower, in 
the Yosemite Valley. A sharply deepening cleft between 
such towering heights as Glacier Point and Half Dome, 
forested wherever tree can cling, its narrow bottom a tor- 
rential cascade breaking grandly twice in lofty falls of 
gorgeous beauty, surely invasion by a highway and a thou- 
sand touring cars a day is unthinkable. The present horse 
and foot trail, a masterpiece of trails, is all that it can stand. 


Wanted: Relief for Valley Congestion 

The reason for renewed urging of this old project is re- 
lief for Yosemite Valley, whose crowded condition is 
threatened with serious increase by the all-year entrance 
road opened last August. It is predicted that, during the 
coming year, the Valley will be called upon to entertain 
four hundred thousand visitations. More than two thou- 
sand, coming in more than six hundred cars, spent there 
part of New Year’s day. 

Because Yosemite Valley has become so popular a local 
pleasure resort, the favorite neighborhood objective of 
week-ends and day's runs, it does not follow that the ex- 
quisite Little Yosemite Valley must also be sacrificed on 
the altar of Gasoline. The grandeur and loveliness which 


compete there recommend it for other uses than the turn- 
ing-around place for a daily motor parade. Relieving 
Yosemite Valley by offering motor crowds a chance to spend 
their nights elsewhere than among its comforts and pleas- 
ures has been fully proved an impracticable dream. 


Face the Facts 


We might as well face the fact that the destiny of Yosem- 
ite Valley is to become a holiday city, an Asbury Park of 
the altitudes. As such, it has plenty of room in its eight 
square miles, with ample facilities for winding cross streets, 
sewers, water supply, electric lighting and policing, to en- 
tertain an annual million. 

Let its most important function hereafter be saving the 
rest of Yosemite, still an unspoiled wilderness, for the use 
which Nature intended. 


Sequoia Needs Help, Too 


‘*Another proposal,’’ reported Mr. Huber, ‘‘has been 
made to build an automobile road up Kern Canyon into 
the area recently added to Sequoia National Park.  Al- 
though prospects for construction of this road are not so 
immediate, it is, in my opinion, in the same class as the 
proposed road to Little Yosemite Valley, and should be the 
subject of like action.’’ 

At the last session, Congress added to Sequoia National 
Park 348 square miles of the drainage basin of the Kern 
River, including all its sources. It is a country of extra- 
ordinary wildness and magnificence, bounded by many 
of the loftiest mountains in the United States. 

It may be entered by trail over a dozen high passes, and 
for those unable to travel trails who want to see the High 
Sierra in its greatest expression, a motor road wholly out- 
side park boundaries is planned to reach the summit of 
Mount Whitney. 

Let this suffice for the motorists. 
from experience? 


Are we to learn nothing 





Photograph by W. C. Greaa 





ONE OF THE NATIVES 
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TWO IDAHO COUNTIES VS. THE UNITED STATES 


The Facts About Representative Addison Smith’s Project to Cut Out a Portion 
of Yellowstone National Park for Local Purposes 


daries of Yellowstone National Park (H. R. 9917 and 
S. 3427), was up for hearings last April, Representative Ad- 
dison T. Smith, of Utah, announced his purpose to intro- 
duce an amendment. He offered no text, but the plan he 
deseribed instantly concentrated attention. He proposed 
that the twelve square miles enclosing the Bechler River 
Basin should be cut out of the Southwestern corner of 
Yellowstone National Park to enable it to be acquired by 
some of his constituents for an irrigation reservoir. 

The project had a familiar sound. In every part of the 
country people recalled the ‘‘Smith Bill’’ of 1920 which 
went down to summary defeat before the protests of 
thousands of individuals and organizations representing 
publie sentiment over nearly the whole country. At that 
time, Mr. Smith asked to have his reservoir located within 
the national park, and discovered that no such project 
would, then or ever, be tolerated. The people of the 
country never will permit industry to cross any boun- 
dary of the National Parks System. 


Questions of National Policy 


So, in his coming amendment, Mr. Smith will ask Con- 
gress to cut the site for the reservoir out of the park, 
whereupon it will automatically return to the Publie Do- 
main from which the irrigationists may acquire it in regu- 
lar course by application to the General Land Office. 

Mr. Smith’s proposition of 1920 was not debatable. His 
proposition of 1926 introduces a new set of problems: 


W HEN the Administration bill to improve the boun- 


1. Is the Bechler Basin more useful for local purposes 
than as part of the primitive exhibit of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park? 

2. Are there not .reservoir sites outside national park 
boundaries which will store as much irrigation water? 

3. Is it good national policy to establish a precedent 
for cutting large areas out of national parks to serve local 
purposes ? 

The Burden of Proof is Theirs 

As the Bechler Basin has been a part of Yellowstone 
National Park since 1872, the burden of proof is squarely 
up to Representative Smith and the people of the locality 
which will profit by the reservoir. 

Unless the advocates of this project can prove that 
local values are greater than national values, and that 
there are no sites outside Yellowstone National Park 
where the waters of the Bechler River can be stored for 
irrigation purposes, their proposition will have no stand- 
ing before the American people and should be denied. 

It is the first of these which is the vital question. Upon 
its answer will hang determination. Any Senate investiga- 
tion which does not include patient search for national 
values, also, and their very careful weighing against local 
values, is not investigation but advocacy. 

The people of the country will await with deep interest 
the report of the investigation of the Bechler Basin by 
the Stanfield Senate Committee last August. Its details 
will determine the Committee’s motives. 


Defense Point of View 


If National Parks were merely the playgrounds which 
some people even now consider them, they would not be 
worth the millions the nation pays for their upkeep. , Six 





or seven times as many people find recreation in National 
Forests at a tenth the total cost to the Treasury, and 
the vast burden of publie outdoor play is carried by 
states, cities and private agencies. Running pleasure re- 
sorts, however fine the surrounding scenery, is not the 
nation’s business. It was not because 132,252 persons 
were registered in Yellowstone National Park in 1923 
that President Harding, visiting it at the outset of his 
fateful journey, said: ‘‘Commercialism will not be tolerated 
here so long as I have power to prevent it.”’ 


Real Values 


It is because the National Parks System has other be- 
sides recreational values that it is worth its cost to the Na- 
tional Treasury. Preservation, in their mantle of original 
vegetation, of the choicest of this favored land’s most 
majestic regions, and application of this unique museum 
of masterpieces to the inspiration and education of the 
people in ‘‘the finer things,’’ to appreciation and love of 
country, and to the broad horizoning that makes for in- 
dividual and national sanity, make this majestic National 
Institution one of our most valuable possessions. 

It is from this point of view that thoughtful Ameri- 
cans must consider Mr. Smith’s advocacy of a multila- 
tion of Yellowstone National Park in the interest of two 
of the twenty-five counties which constitute his Idaho 
constituency—two out of forty-four counties in his State. 


The Beautiful Bechler Basin 


The Bechler Basin is encircled by highlands over whose 
sides many waters, in exquisite falls and cascades, drop 
into it in passage. The Bechler River enters it through 
a fine canyon which the proposed reservoir will flood. 
Northwest of it are bubbling hot springs. Below, as 
well as above it, are water falls and cascades. The 
basin itself is a great rich meadow clothed in its original 
waist-high grasses, crossed by beautiful streams, and 
dotted with islands of forest—the finest spruce and pine 
in Yellowstone. 

These lush meadows, plainly visible from the surround- 
ing highland rims, appear, as they are, the peaceful and 
beautiful climax of ‘the convergence of many tumbling 
waters. Cut out of the park by invisible lines, dammed, 
flooded, and in August a low-water horror of muck, it 
will reproduce definitely within the Yellowstone picture, 
even if no longer within its mapped boundaries, the na- 
tionally deprecated desolation of the Jackson Lake Reser- 
voir on Yellowstone’s south. 


A Matter of Great Importance 


The proposed amendment produces still another situa 
tion of basic importance. 

The area to be cut out, as now planned, will leave the 
Bechler River-flowing from the reservoir into and through 
a part of the national park. But the Bechler River be- 
low the reservoir will then no longer be a natural stream. 
When all other Yellowstone Park streams are in high 
water, its flow will often be cut down to enable the stor- 
ing of water in the reservoir; and during dry months 
when all other streams are naturally low, the Bechler 
River’s level will be raised to rush these stored waters 
into Idaho. 

But unnatural streams, controlled by man for indus- 
trial purposes, are just as flagrant invasions of completely 
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conserved National Parks as the reservoirs themselves. A 
controlled part of the Bechler River within Yellowstone 
boundaries will establish the precedent for irrigation and 
water power sluices elsewhere in the system. It follows 
that, if Representative Smith and Senator Stanfield cut 
the area for the reservoir out of Yellowstone, they must 
cut out also the part which contains its outlet, which will 
nearly double the total area to be elided. 


Status of the Amendment 

Representative Smith makes no secret of his purpose to 
hold up the Yellowstone boundary improvement bill until 
the National Park Service accepts his amendment, again 
overlooking the fact that the people of the country, who 
own Yellowstone, will dictate the disposition of both 
amendment and bill. 

Mr. Smith believes that anxiety to pass the bill will 
yield him his amendment. But Yellowstone’s boun- 
daries have been uncorrected for fifty-four years, and 
five or ten years more will make little difference in the 
end. If meantime the nation is forced to await Mr. 
Smith’s hold-up, some day, nevertheless, the Yellowstone 
boundary bill, unamended, will become law. 

Against universal condemnation, including that of im- 
portant organizations in Wyoming and Montana, it would 
scarcely seem good polities, however, for Mr. Smith to 
continue his hold-up long. 


The Change in Strategy 
Mr. Smith, who is next in succession to the chairman- 
ship of the House Committee on Publie Lands, has shifted 
initiative to the Senate. 
Late in the last session Senator Gooding, of Idaho, 
caused a resolution to be passed for appointment of a 


Senate committee to investigate proposed boundary 
changes; and long after Congress adjourned Senator 
Stanfield appointed to this duty nearly the same 


committee which, the summer before, had aroused so 
much enthusiasm in western states for the grazers’ plan 
to acquire permanent rights in National Forests. 

The Committee visited the Bechler Basin and held a 
publie hearing in Idaho. Its report of the aspects of the 
subject there discussed and the attitude of the investiga- 
tors toward the investigation is awaited with interest. 
The committee consists of members of the Senate Public 
Lands Committee which is the Senate’s and the people’s 
court, from which we have the right to expect as com- 
plete and painstaking an effort to determine national as 
to determine local values. 


IS THERE A MARMOT CHAMPIONSHIP? 

‘‘Last week,’’ reports Park Naturalist F. W. Schmoe, 
of Mount Rainier National Park (July 1), ‘‘the Naturalist 
watched two half-grown marmots stage an exciting three- 
round boxing match at Marmot Point. An old hoary- 
backed fellow refereed the match. The two stood on 
their hind feet and slugged each other with both fists. 
With bears it would have been a slapping match, but 
these marmots exchanged short jabs and punches like 
professionals. Not only was the boxing and head work 
good, but they were also active on their feet. Contrary 
to the usual procedure each round lasted until one or the 
other of the contestants was knocked down, then instead 
of retiring to his corner the winner of the round jumped 
upon his fallen foeman with all four feet and began wor- 
rying him. After a minute or so of this they were on 


their feet again, and the next round was under way. 
‘*One of the truck drivers reported watching a similar 

match a few days later. 

sport among marmots.’ 


Apparently boxing is a favorite 
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WILD ANIMAL POPULATION 


Forest Service Annual Report Shows Increase in Spite of 
Increasing Hunters 


Th Pe annual summary of wild animals in the National 
Forests of the country show the following comparison 
with the summary of the year before. The estimates are of 
December 31, 1925. 

Antelope : 7568, increase of 2497. 

Brown Bear: 46,286, increase of 1960. 

Grizzly Bear: 5,593, decrease of 231. 

Caribou: 143, increase of 61. 

Deer: 605,964, increase of 55,397. 

Elk: 72,165, increase of 19,500. 

Moose : 6,061, increase of 955. 

Mountain Goat : 17,867, increase of 623. 

Mountain Sheep: 12,052, decrease of 381. 

‘*There figures’’, reports Assistant Forrester Will C, 
Barnes, ‘‘are by no means absolute and are not given out 
as such. They are estimates made by our Forest officers, 
who spend a large part of their time in the woods, and 
are the result of careful observation during the year.”’ 


Antelope Increasing 


The apparent increase in antelope and bear undoubtedly 
result from closer estimates this year than last. 

‘*With the establishment of a number of State game re- 
fuges as in Nevada, northeastern Oregon, and other west- 
ern States, covering ranges where antelope are found in 
large numbers,’’ says Mr. Barnes, ‘‘together with a fine 
public sentiment favoring the complete protection of these 
little animals, their future preservation seems reasonably 
well assured.’’ 

He reports a general increase of deer in all the states. 
The extension of motor roads has brought thousands of 
inexperienced hunters into deer country, but few appar- 
ently have been successful. 

He reports elk as inereasing rapidly in numbers 
‘**In a number of states where plants of elk have been made 
in recent years they have increased so rapidly that the 
State game authorities in both Utah and South Dakota 
have announced a special open season during which a 
limited number may be killed. The Government has also 
been forced to dispose of a large number, of elk within 
fenced game refuges, where the animals had so increased 
in numbers that it was absolutely necessary to make re- 
ductions to prevent overgrazing. 


Mountain Sheep and Goats Holding Their Own 


‘*Mountain sheep and mountain goats generally are 
holding their own in spite of the prevalent feeling that they 
are in danger of complete extinction. 

‘*This is the first year the Forest Service has endeavored 
to estimate and report the number of beaver found in the 
various National Forests. The reports show a total of 
over 114,000 beaver on the National Forests, exclusive of 
Alaska. The State of Colorado stands at the head of this 
list, with over 47,000 of the animals, Montana being see 
ond with over 15,000.”’ 

Alaska has nearly all the grizzlies, Montana coming see- 
ond with 436, and Idaho third with 99. California leady 
in brown bear with 10,833, and in deer with 227,145. 
Idaho leads in antelope with 1,495, and in caribou with 88. 
Wyoming heads the elk census with 33,317, and in moose 
with 2,693. Alaska leads in mountain goats with 9,000 
and Colorado in mountain sheep with 4,318. 

It must be remembered that these figures represent ani- 
mal populations of National Forests only. There is n0 
census for the whole country. 
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BANNER PEAK AND THOUSAND ISLAND LAKE 


A granite pile of extraordinary beauty and majesty which it is proposed to add to Yosemite National Park on the southeast side 


COYOTE’S THRILLING BARK 


Its Matins and Vespers Eloquently Suggest the Primeval 
and the Wild 


By Epmunp J. SAWYER 
Park Naturalist, Yellowstone National Park 


TT\O THE ear that loves the manifold voice of Nature, 
] and the mind that is sufficiently unvexed with the 
question of economies, the matins and vespers of the coyote 
are wonderfully thrilling and more than that. 

The opinion is rather general that the coyote can never 


be exterminated. It is to be hoped the opinion is well- 


founded. When, if ever, the yelp of the prairie wolf is a 
thing of the past, the West—with all that was essential and 
characteristic and picturesque and most virile, all that was 


most to be cherished, in it—will indeed have passed, utterly 
and for all time. Surely it is one of Yellowstone Park’s 
assets, and not the least, that the wild barking of coyotes is 
still to be heard in nightly chorus, echoing among the 
mountains and even the very buildings of Mammoth. 

There is more of the primeval and the wild in that 
mingled barking, howling and yelping than in anything 
that remains of the West. As a phonograph record of some 
childhood song brings back the past, so this concerted bark- 
ing of the coyotes remains to us unchanged—to rebuild the 
covered wagon trains and revivify all that most appeals to 
us in the stories of Indian fighters, cowboys, explorers and 
gold seekers. 





ANOTHER USE OF LEISURE 


Let the Seeker for Nature’s Inspiration Enter Her Tem- 
ples with Open Mind 


LEISURELY journey among great places where man 
£\ has not disturbed the work of the Creator bestows, if 
our minds are open to receive it, inspiration unequalled 
perhaps by any other experience. Nothing else lifts one 
quite so clear of the littleness and conflict which attend 
even the least selfish of human activities. Nothing so fits 
one to resume with serenity, vision, and renewed purpose 
the complexities of common living. 

To receive these gifts in full measure one should not 
plan his coming and going too precisely. One may not 
hustle Nature, nor set a time within which to grasp her 
essence. With creation, which he now contemplates in ac- 
tion, time as man knows it does not exist. One may ap- 
prehend a smattering of Nature’s fact so as to grasp a 
little understanding, but he may not command her spirit. 
That is a gift bestowed upon those who, as pilgrims, stand 
unhurried and humbly in the presence. Upon these, in 
time not of their own choosing and ways not of their own 
devising, falls the benediction. 


THIRTY-FIVE HEATH HEN LEFT 


A writer in American Forests and Forest Life says that 
of two thousand heath hens in the state reservation on 
Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts in 1916, only thirty- 
five survive. Civilization and forest fires were the causes 
of destruction. These are the last survivals of a species 
once exceedingly plentiful. 
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